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*HE Archaeological Institute of America, in con- 
junction with the American Philological Associa- 
tion, will meet in St. Louis during the Christmas 
holidays, December 27-30. The separate and 
joint meetings will be held on Wednesday at the 
Buckingham Hotel and on Thursday and Friday 
at Washington University, west of Skinker Road. 
Papers will be read by scholars of prominence on 
archaeological and philological subjects. The meet- 
ing for Friday evening will be held at the City 
Art Museum for the purpose of giving the visiting delegates and members an 
opportunity of viewing the exhibition of archaeological material contributed 
and arranged by the St. Louis Society of the Archaeological Institute. This 
meeting will be open to such persons as are interested. 




AN EXHIBITION OF ORIENTAL RUGS 



A RARE exhibition of Oriental 
rugs of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, lent by members of 
the St. Louis Society of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, is on view 
in Gallery 17 of the Museum. We 
are indebted to a member of the Soci- 
ety for the following descriptions. 

Among the rugs, other than those 
illustrated, which are of especial inter- 
est, is the Armenian Dragon Carpet 
which probably dates back to the fif- 
teenth century. But few of these 
rugs have come to Europe or Amer- 
ica and their origin for a long time 
was in doubt. Another rug, of the 
late sixteenth century, is a large Ar- 
menian rug of the same general type 
and character, without the dragon. 
This is one of the most superb pieces 
of Eastern coloring to be found. 

Among other rugs in the exhibition, 
of unusual interest, is the collection of 
Oushak rugs ; they are not earlier than 
the sixteenth nor later than the seven- 
teenth century, and have come largely 
from Italy, numbers 592 and 599 
from the Davanzati Palace, Florence. 

We begin with a description of the 
rug illustrated on the cover of The 
Bulletin. 



AN EARLY SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ASIA MINOR RUG 
5'4" x 3 '5" 

ON the lower part of the rug is a 
conventionalized Cufic inscrip- 
tion. Such inscriptions of a purely 
ornamental character, without a spe- 
cial meaning (conventionalizations 
generally of the words, "There is no 
God but God"), are very often found 
on Oriental rugs. 

The writing in Neskhi characters 
found in the border, is Arabic, the text 
of a Surah of the Koran (2.256), the 
Surah generally called Ayat-al-Kur- 
siyi, the verse of the throne. This 
Surah is often employed for decora- 
tion of walls or metal vessels. It 
reads: "God! There is no God but 
He, the Living, the Self-Subsistent ; 
slumber takes Him not, nor sleep. His 
is what is in the heavens, and what is 
in the earth. Who is it that inter- 
cedes with Him save with His per- 
mission? He knows what is before 
them and what is behind them, and 
they comprehend not aught of His 
knowledge but what He pleases. His 
throne extends over the heavens and 
the earth and it tries Him not to 
guard them both, for He is high and 
grand." 
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In the center of the medallion is a 
second Arabic inscription very difficult 
to read, on account of the fact that 
the letters are interlaced as in a 
Tugra. This text is the whole of the 
small Surah of the Koran 112. It 
reads : 

"Say, He is God alone, God the 
Eternal! He begets not and is not 
begotten ! Nor is there like unto Him 
anyone!" 

The third inscription surrounding 
the middle field of the medallion is 
Turkish. 

The translation is: "Whosoever 
prays upon this carpet, may his prayer 
be accepted and (may God) make him 
attain his desire (?) and from Heaven 
may his sins be wiped out. ,, 

After the inscription the next most 
interesting motif in this rug is that of 
the inner and outer borders, which 
are composed of three balls in blue 
separated by tiger stripes laid on dark 
red. A rug having a motif similar to 
this is illustrated in Plate No. 12, 
opposite page 15 in the "Catalogue of 
a Loan Collection of Early Oriental 
Rugs," by Mr. William R. Valen- 
tines issued by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York City. 
Mr. Valentiner says of this rug that 
the motif, which consists of three balls 
and the tiger stripes, is probably de- 
rived from the three balls which, early 
in the fifteenth century, Timur put on 
his coat-of-arms as lord of the three 
parts of the world. The three balls 
were, at the same time, a symbol of 
luck among the Tartars. The wavy 
bands are very likely tiger stripes, 
which were also an imperial distinc- 
tion. 

The origin of this rug is undoubt- 
edly western Asia Minor, and perhaps 
from the same district to which are 
attributed the Caliphate rugs. 

The colorings are different from 
those of any other rug we have hith- 
erto seen, and are wonderfully rich. 



EARLY SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TURY ISPAHAN 

9/6" x 6V 

OF the carpets that are sometimes 
attributed to the looms of Herat, 
but are generally known as Ispahans, 
only now and then is seen an example 
with as many excellent qualities as 
the one represented on page four of 
this number of The Bulletin. In the 
central field are the arabesques, cloud- 
bands and palmettes that are almost 
inseparable from these pieces and rep- 
resent the influences of three distinct 
races. The arabesques, with the func- 
tions of stems, have to a marked de- 
gree the delicate grace characteristic 
of the workmanship of the Saracens. 
The numerous cloud-bands, suggestive 
of the mystery of the far East, enrich 
a pattern that without them might be 
a trifle formal, as they wind pliant as 
serpents among the tendrils and flow- 
ers. The palmettes, some of which, 
no doubt, were derived from the lotus 
of India; the smaller floral designs, 
and the leafage, not only display a 
perfect balance, but are of the pro- 
portions that found the greatest favor 
in the days when Shah Tamasp was 
holding court in Tabriz and Abbas 
the Great, in Ispahan. With keen 
artistic feeling the border, in which a 
broad scroll-like vine with large pen- 
dant medallions is the principal motif, 
is represented in bolder lines as if to 
accentuate the marvelous refinement 
of the central field. 

It is not, however, in the accuracy 
of drawing nor in the technique of 
weave that this carpet principally ap- 
peals to the aesthetic sense, but in its 
rich warm colors, that are almost 
matchless. On a ground of deep 
claret red, with the appearance and 
touch of velvet, are portrayed the 
palmettes in ivory and blue, rose and 
green. The cloud-bands and the 
slender tendrils, which wind among 
them, are in ivory and yellow, as well 








ISPAHAN, 9'6" X 6'4" EARLY XVI CENTURY 

LENT BY MR. JAMES BALLARD 
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INDIAN, I3'5" X 5'lO" 



XVI CENTURY 
LENT BY MR. JAMES BALLARD 
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as in greens and blues of different 
shades. In the central stripe of the 
border, separated from the field by a 
narrow stripe of cream white, is a 
ground of green with the soft tint of 
moss — the sacred green of the Mo- 
hammedan pilgrims. The scroll-like 
vine resting on it is enriched with 
daintily colored flowers, while the 
pendant medallions are resplendent 
with tints of pink, of yellow, and of 
ivory, contrasting with burnt sienna, 
deep red, and old gold. Moreover, 
some dyes seem to have made the yarn 
less susceptible to the influences of the 
atmosphere than others, so that alter- 
nating medallions stand out as if em- 
bossed. 

Here and there, in flower and vine, 
are bits of color like jewels, and so 
minute as to have required a won- 
derful patience in the weaver. A 
guarded monument, it has suffered 
almost inappreciably from the wear of 
time. 

A PREHISTORIC AMERICAN 
POTTERY HEAD 

THE St. Louis Society of the 
Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica adds to the permanent exhibit of 
Egyptian and Greek antiquities and 
aboriginal handicraft in the Museum 
a loan collection belonging to the field 
of American archaeology. It includes 
material from Central America and 
the southwestern section of the United 
States. The main feature of the ex- 
hibit has been drawn from large pri- 
vate collections in St. Louis, the vicin- 
ity of the city being very rich in the 
work of the pre-Columbian Indian. 
It is not the intention to cover the 
entire range of his activity, and only 
choice specimens are placed on view. 
Pottery making is the most express- 
ive art of aboriginal man remaining to 
us. Following upon the use of shells 
and gourds as receptacles for liquids 
and food, clay vessels were made by 
the American Indian, at first deriving 



their shape from those prototypes. 
While the pottery of some Indian 
tribes met only the most needful re- 
quirements in this way, examples from 
other tribes show the development of 
a more elaborate type. The human 
figure, incised, in relief, or in the 
round, was often used for decoration. 
Small heads, used as knobs or handles 
on the rims of vessels, were particu- 
larly frequent in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Here, also, we find heads of clay, 
without retaining the conventional 
vessel form. An early stage in this 
development is shown in vases with 
one or two human faces. 




POTTERY HEAD PREHISTORIC 

LENT BY DR. H. M. WHELPLEY 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a good example of the "head pots," 
as they are generally called. The 
larger ones are nearly life size, and 
give evidence of some of the fashions 
and cosmetic customs of the period. 
The ears on these vessels are invari- 
ably pierced with several perforations 
for the introduction of ornaments, a 
custom that has come down to our 
own times and may be observed among 
the older Indians now living. The 
septum of the nose is also pierced, 
presumably for a nose ring. The 
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HOURS OF OPENING 

The Museum is open to the public, free, 
every day in the year, opening at 10 a. m., 
closing at 5 p. m. 

THE RICHARDSON MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY 

The Richardson Memorial Library, con- 
taining approximately 5,000 volumes on 
the fine and applied arts, is open for refer- 
ence, daily, except Sundays. 



GUIDANCE 

The services of a docent, or guide, for 
schools or groups of visitors, may be 
secured without charge, by application at 
the office. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Catalogue of Paintings, 230 pages 

with 100 full page illustrations... 50c 

Catalogue of Sculpture (illustrated). 15c 

Catalogue of Metal Work 15c 

Catalogue of Modern and Antique 

Bronzes 10c 

Catalogue of Casts from Antique 

Sculpture 10c 

Photographs 25c 

Elson Print Reproductions 25c 

Post Cards, two for 5c 

Bulletin, single copy 15c 

Catalogues of current exhibitions. 5c to 25c 

The Special Exhibition Catalogues may 
be subscribed for at the price of one 
dollar a year. 

BULLETIN 

The Bulletin is issued quarterly to sub- 
scribers, at a charge of fifty cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be mailed to the Sec- 
retary of the Museum. 
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